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NOTES AND QUERIES. I 


THIS WEEK: 
American-Indian Treaties’ ---. § 


| 


IR ARTHUR EVANS sends to Z'he Times 
an account of the recent discoveries at 
Mallia to the east of Knossos in Crete. The 


Robert Wilson “Elder " & “Younger” 4 | possibility of remains upon this site was 


Ban-Dogs wi 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday. at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. 


Bucks. 


{ 


of pieces of thin gold plate. 


first made known by an English traveller, 
Captain Spratt, in 1865, through finds there 
Further finds 


‘led, in 1919, to some systematic excavation 


a year, | 


U.S.A. $9, including postage and two half-. 
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including 2 cloth binding cases in addition) 
should be sent to the Publisher. The Lond 

Office is at 22, Essex Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: 
Central 396), where the current issue is on sale. 
Orders for back numbers, indexes and bound 


ndon | 


French School of Athens. 


by the Cretan authorities, who, after laying 
bare what was undoubtedly a section of a 
Minoan palace, handed on the work to the 
M. Renaudin 


first, and latterly M. Chapouthier, have 


obtained such good results that Sir Arthur 


volumes should be sent either to London or) 
to Wycombe; letters for the Editor to the 


London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


Christmas Eve, 1924, the opening of the 


began the year of Jubilee. : 
Eve, 1925, the door was sealed again. During 
ilgrims are reckoned to have come to 
thither by the Jubilee since Boniface VIII 
inaugurated the series in 1300. They came 
from all over the world, largely sped by all 


the help of the highly developed modern 


bers. 
people, there have been examples of — 
performing this act of devotion after the 
fashion of the Middle Ages. There is a certain 
old peasant who. tramped to Rome from 
Desio, the Pope’s native village, a distance 
of about 600 miles, prompted by the wish to 
make the pilgrimage in the way his grand- 
father and father had before him. More 
women than men thus piously footed it, and 
one of them, at 72 years of age, walking from 
Ferentino in the cowhide sandals which are 
customary wear in her village, covered the 
distance in nine hours at the rate of seven 
kilometres an hour. - Pilgrimages have so 
often been derided that their survival into 
these enlightened times may well seem matter 
for wonder. But perhaps an age more 
enlightened yet will discover, below its 
obvious picturesqueness, psychological justi- 
fication and unexpected utility in a practice 
which our forefathers and modern persons 
of a simple turn of mind have so steadily 
persisted in. 


felt wider recognition of their achievement 
was due, and has obtained permission to 
make some part of it public. This palace at 


| Mallia, though smaller than that at Knossos, 


~ is on the same plan: 


‘north and south. 
consisted of only one storey. 


N 
() east angle, however, has been found a large 
Holy Door into the ‘basement room with six pillars. 


four-square, round 
an oblong central court with its major axis 
Most of it seems to have 
At the north- 


There is 
a row of elaborately constructed magazines 


for storage of oil, provided with side-rills, 
the Holy Year one and a quarter million | running to a central channel, which itself 


ome — the greatest number ever drawn falls to sunken pot— a device to prevent 


waste. The pithoi’’ 
have disappeared. 


of the storehouse 
Jars belonging to a 


| period about three centuries later = that 

of the magazine equipment, together with 
the modern methods of conveyance, and with | 
organization for travelling in great num- t? indicate the abandonment of this site for a 


But in Italy itself, and among humble | long interval. The greatest discovery of all 


is connected with the remains of the dwelling, 
and of the sanctuary, of a priest-king, the 
latter indicated by a central base slab 
believed to be the grounding of an altar, set 
in a paved platform whence steps descend to 
the chambers. Here, in a small side cham- 
ber by this platform, were found three most 
remarkable royal weapons, a bronze dagger, 
a sword and an axe. The dagger is of bronze 
bearing remains of gold plate on its hilt; 
the sword, about 3ft. 5ins. long—that is, by 
a good fifth longer than any sword of the 
Bronze Age yet discovered—had its hilt once 
decorated with finely engraved gold plate, 
and terminated by a long knob of rock 
crystal; the axe, also of bronze, has its butt 
shaped to represent a spotted pard in the 
act of springing, with collar and leash.. The 
axe-blade and part of the body are covered 
with linked spiral pattern. It is bored only 
for a small metal rod, being, in fact, a cere- 
monial weapon which recalls the lion-axes 
of Persia. Its character seems to give a 
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high degree of probability to the view that 
the personage to whom it belonged was of 
sacerdotal as well as royal quality. 


THE new Law of Property Act which has 

just come into force is certain to pro- 
vide a good deal of interesting legal incident, 
bringing rarities and anomalies to light. 
Mr. Montague Fordham, in The Times of 
Dec. 29, sees that it will bring about the 
destruction of the great open field farm of 
Lexington, in Nottinghamshire, the last re- 
maining of the Anglo-Saxon farms, and car- 
ried on by much the same methods since the 
time of Domesday. Mr. Fordham, pointing 
out that it is probably unique in the world, 
pleads for its maintenance as a national 
trust, and, supposing that to be impossible, 


for a complete investigation of its history | 


and of its present features by the proper 
Government Department before it passes 
from existence. 

In the issue of Dec. 30 The Times has an 
account of this farm. The place-name is 
now Laxton; the tenure, though the Saxon 
system appears to have survived more fully 
here than anywhere else, is not communal. 
Containing about 900 acres (belonging to 
Earl Manvers) it is divided into three fields, 
each sub-divided into about 400 plots. The 
fields are cropped in rotation: one, wheat ; 
one, spring crops; one, fallow. A thin 
strip of grass separates plot from plot. After 
harvest tenants have right of pasture on the 
two fields under crops. A field jury of 
twelve decides when the fields shall be open 
and otherwise supervises the treatment of the 


land. There are sundry disadvantages con- | 


nected with the system, chiefly what one 
might imagine — difficulties in identifying 
strips; invasions of weeds from the strip 
of a careless neighbour; trampled crops, the 
strips and borders being too narrow for the 
operations required. The tenants number 
about thirty and their holdings are so 
arranged as to give each one shares in each 
lass of soil. 


A curious history is reported in The Morn- 

ing Post of Dec. 29, from Corfu. The 
patron saint of Corfu is St. Spiridion, 
Bishop of Cyprus and member of the Council 
of Nicea. After the capture of Constanti- 


nople by the Turks in 1453 this Bishop’s 
remains were brought for safety to Corfu; 
the priest who brought them bequeathed 
them to a fellow priest, who established 
them as heirlooms in his family, leaving 
them to two of his sons in partnership. One 


of the brothers acquired the moiety of the 
other, and then handed on possession to his 
daughter, who in 1507, married a Boul- 
gares—a noble Corfiote family—and brought 
the Saint’s bones to her husband as dowry. 
From that time to this the Boulgares have 
remained owners of the relics, one of the 
family being always priest of the church of 
St. Spiridion in Corfu, where the treasure 
is enshrined. This arrangement was to 
their no small profit, for the offerings of the 
faithful much enriched the church, and it 
was not disturbed either by Venetians or 
British. The French, however, in 1812, 
placed on the Statute-book a declaration that 
church and relics were ‘‘ a legal entity, to 
be administered by the archbishop, while 
_the Boulgares family was allowed to retain 


| the hereditary priesthood, and to receive one- 
eighth of the amounts put into the alms- 
box.’”? This law, throughout the British 
| Protectorate, and by the Greek Governments 
which followed that, was left in abeyance, 
but now the new Prefect of Corfu has sud- 
-denly put it into force. The Archbishop 
|'has chosen three lay commissioners to 
| administer the church and the relics and 
thus brought to an end this singular right, 
which has continued for more than 400 years. 


ry Dec. 24 The Times had a gracefully 
| written and delightful leading article 
; entitled ‘ Christmas Eve,’ which contains a 
sentence, applied in the first instance to the 
lovely additions and surroundings, amid 
| which Christendom, in art and in devotion, 
| contemplates the Nativity of Our Lord. It 


_might, however, be applied most usefully in 
several directions. philosopher,” 
| says this writer, ‘‘ may feel in the end that 
| truth is not always most true when it is 
naked.’”’ 


| [* a letter published in Uhe Times of Dee. 

29, Mr. C. R. Ashbee, writing of Water- 
loo Bridge, mentions two analogies to the 
proposed action of a determined local 
authority. One is the proposed destruction 
| of the Strand churches.and of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields at the time of the Aldwych improve- 
| ment scheme; the other is the proposal of 
Protector Somerset—-who saw no use for a 
dilapidated old building which had served 
its purpose — to pull down Westminster 
| Abbey, and use its stones for a new palace. 
| Unfortunately—for him—the Protector lost 
‘his head before his singular good counsel 
could take effect. 
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Literary and Historical. 


Notes. | 


AMERICAN-INDIAN TREATIES. 


| find in a collection of Stuart tracts a copy | 
of the Articles of Peace between Charles — 
It and ‘several Indian Kings and 
(Jueens, etc.,’’ in Virginia, on May 29, 1677, 
a few years before the signing of Penn’s 
Treaty which has recently been discovered in 
Devonshire House. On this anniversary of | 
the King’s birth and restoration, the Right | 
Hon. Herbert Jefferies, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Colony, accompanied by Sir John 
berry and Francis Morison, met the Indians | 
at ‘‘ the camp of Middle Plantation,’’ where | 
the Treaty was read and expounded, after | 
which the chiefs, on their knees, received | 
| 


and kissed the royal document, and made | 
their own marks on a duplicate which they 

handed to the Governor in_ exchange. 

Friendly Indians were to hold their lands in | 
perpetuity on payment by each tribe of a> 
quit-rent of three Indian arrows yearly, and | 
an annual tribute of twenty beaver skins. | 
No English settlement or plantation was to | 
be made within three miles of any Indian > 
town; no king or queen was to be imprisoned | 
without a special warrant from the Governor | 
and two of the Council; and no other Indian | 
without a warrant from a Justice of the | 
Peace. The friendly Indians were to be | 
given certificates permitting them “ their | 
wonted conveniences of oystering, fishing, and 
gathering tuchahoe, currenemons, wild oats, 
rushes, puckoone, or anything else (for their 
natural support) not useful to the English, 
upon the English Dividends’’; no foreign 
Indian might enter an English plantation | 
unless with a friendly Indian, and none could 
erter painted or in disguise. Friendly 
Indians fit to bear arms were to have powder 
and shot at the discretion of the Governor ; 
they were not to be sold into bondage; each 
Indian king and queen was to have equal | 
power to govern his own people, except the 
(jueen of Pamunkey, who was to remain | 
suzerain over certain subiect tribes; and) 
the chiefs were to be suitably lodged and | 
entertained at the public expense whenever | 
they came to do homage. All children, ser- 
vants and horses taken from the English in | 
the past by the Indians were to be restored ; | 
and disputes between the tribes were to be 


submitted to the arbitration of the Governor. | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 3 


During the ceremony, the King of the Ap- 
pomatucks earnestly asked to be included 
with the rest, but was refused admission to 
the League until he could clear himself of 
charges of murder committed on King 
Charles’s subjects siace the arrival of the 
Commissioners in Virginia. 

The following are the signatures to the 
Treaty : 

1. The Sign of the 


Queen of rn Pamunkey, on 


behalf of herself and the several 
Indians under her subjection. 


3. The Sign of Captain John West 


Son to the Queen of Pamunkey. 


2. The Sign 
of the King 
of the Not- 
toways. 


4. The Sign of the 


Queen of Waonoke. 


5. The Sign of the King 


of the Nancymond Indians. 


Convenit cum Originali. 
Test. Tho Ludwell Secretary. 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 
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ROBERT WILSON ; THE ELDER” AND 
“THE YOUNGER.” 
AS with most Elizabethan dramatists, the 
biographical data available for the lives 
of the two Robert Wilsons is exceedingly 
meagre and highly tinged with doubts. 
Indeed, if the conclusions of this paper are 
accurate, several of the facts attributed to 
Wilson ‘‘ the younger ”’ belong really to the 
life of the elder Wilson; and, more still, 
it was Wilson ‘ the elder ’’ who wrote the 
plays mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary. In 
fact, Wilson ‘‘ the younger ’’ disappears from 
our ken as a dramatist. 


The authorities* record the following of 
the two Wilsons : 
Wilson ‘‘ the elder.” 


1. Date of birth unknown. 
2. Joined Leicester’s Players on that 
Company’s establishment, 1574. 
3. Chosen as player for the Queen’s Com- 
pany, 1583. 
4. Joined Lord Strange’s Company, 1588. 
5. Wrote various plays, including :— 
a. ‘Cataline’s Conspiracy,’ referred to 
by Lodge, 1580. 
b. ‘ Three Ladies of London,’ published 
1584. 
c. ‘Three Lords and Three Ladies of 
London,’ published 1590. 


d. ‘The Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ entered | 


Stat. Reg., June, 1594. 
e. ‘The Pedler’s Prophecy,’ 
Stat. Reg., May, 1594. 
6. Mentioned by Meres in his ‘ Palladis 
Tamia,’ 1598. 
7. Died Nov., 1600; buried on the 20th 
at St. Giles, Cripplegate. 


entered 


8. Mentioned in Thos. Héeywood’s ‘Apology. 


for Actors,’ 1612. 
Wilson ‘‘ the younger.” 

1. Bapt. at St, Botolph’s 
Bishopsgate, 22 Sept., 1579. 

2. Probably mentioned by Meres, 1598. 

3. Mentioned by Henslowe in his Diary 
as a collaborator in twelve plays, 
possibly, as the sole author of one, March, 
1598, to June, 1600. 


Church, 


4. Married Mary Eaton at St. Botolph’s | 


Church, 24 June, 1606. 
5. Died 22 Oct., 1610; buried in church 
of St. Bartholomew the Less. 


* °D.N.B.,’ ‘Cambridge Hist. of Eng. Lit.,’ 
and W. W. Greg; whilst Fleay says Wilson 
Senior died probably in 
Junior, 1600. 


1593, and Wilson 


and, 


In ‘The Palladis Tamia,’ Meres has two 
references to Wilson. In the first, speaking 
of the power of the deceased actor, Tarlton, 
he refers to his successor, ‘‘ our witty. Wilson, 
who for learning and extemporal wit in this 
faculty is without compare or compeer.”’ 
The second mention names Wilson among 
‘the best for Comedy,’’ the list including, 
among others, ‘‘ John Lilly, Lodge, Gas- 
coigne, Greene, Shakespeare, Thomas Nash, 
Thomas Heywood, = Mundye, our 
best plotter, Chapman, Porter, Wilson, 
Hathway, and Henry Chettle.”’ 

Of the latter, the ‘ D.N.B.’ says: 

The “ Wilson ” mentioned by Meres among 
the “best ” writers of comedy of the da 
figures in Meres’s list in close conjunction wit 

ettle, Hathway, Munday, and others of 
Henslowe’s hack-writers. he reference was 
doubtless suggested by the dramatic work done 
by the younger Wilson in Henslowe’s service. 

Referring to the same matter, W. W. Greg 
suggests that Meres included the younger 
Wilson in his list, because, in 1598, he was 
prominently before the public as a dramatist. 
On the other hand, A. F. Hopkinson, in his 
essay on Sir John Oldcastle, says, ‘‘ My 
opinion is that they [i.e., Drayton, Wilson, 
Hathway| must have written plays before 
the dates given by Henslowe; on any other 
supposition Meres’ praise would have been 
hyperbolical and pointless.’’ Such sug- 
gestions would be feasible if it were definitely 
known that Wilson ‘“‘ the younger ”’ was the 
writer of Henslowe. It will be shown later 
that this, in itself, is probably a wrong 
assumption. Again, if Meres had intended 
his remarks to apply to two Robert Wilsons, 
would he not, by a word or phrase, have 
| indicated the distinction ? 


The plays given in Henslowe’s Diary as 
| partially Wilson’s work are :— 


a. 1 and 2 ‘ Earl Goodwin.’ 
b. ‘Pierce of Exton.’ 
c. 1 and 2 ‘ Black Bateman.’ 
d. ‘Funeral of Richard C.’ 
‘“Madman’s Morris.’ 
1 ‘ Hannibal and Hermes.’ 
‘ Pierce of Winchester.’ 
‘Chance Medley.’ 
‘ Catiline’s Conspiracy.’ 
1 and 2 ‘ Sir John Oldcastle.’ 
‘Owen Tudor.’ 
1 and 2 ‘ Harry of Richmond.’ 


_ In addition, we are informed by Henslowe 
, that Wilson had a loan June 2, 1598; was 
| in debt for 25s. June 26, 1598; and borrowed 
/ 10s. of the Company Nov. 1, 1599. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 5) 


It will be seen that, although Meres inserts 
Wilson’s name between those ‘‘best for 


comedy,’ most of these plays are on his- | 
c. e, and h 


torical themes, and only 
possibly comedies; but the existing ‘Sir 
John Oldcastle’ proves that the ‘ Histories,’ 
too, had a large element of comedy. 

Now, with the single exception of ‘ Harry 


of Richmond,’ Wilson produced all his other | 


work for Henslowe in collaboration with 
Munday, Drayton, Chettle, Dekker, and 
Hathway. As, of all these plays, only 1 
‘Sir John Oldcastle’ is extant, it is im- 
possible to state what portion of them is 
comedy, and more impossible still is it to 
state what portion of the humorous element 
was the work of Wilson. Was Meres then 
in a position to state on Sept. 7, 1598, that 
Wilson ‘‘the younger’’ was among “‘ the 
best for comedy ’’ ? 
borne in mind—Wilson ‘‘ the younger ’”’ was 
not yet nineteen years of age. Unless he 
were remarkably gifted, it would be strange 
if this Wilson had already produced work 


sufficient in quality and quantity to be> 


classed with the best dramatists of the day ; 
equally noteworthy, in this connection, does 


it seem that among the Henslowe plays is 


one called ‘ Catiline’s Conspiracy.’ It has 
been suggested that this was probably a 


revision of Wilson ‘‘ the elder’s’’ play of | 


the same name. Is it not just as likely that 
the elder Wilson, often in financial straits, 
and as a hack-writer of Henslowe, produced 
in collaboration with others a rapid revision 
of his earlier play? What, however, seems 
to be decisive is the fact that after June 10, 


1600, there is no further mention of the 


younger Wilson as a dramatic writer. 
Seeing that he married June 24, 1606, 
and lived till Oct., 22, 1610, were he 
at eighteen the gifted dramatist referred 
to by Meres, surely it would be with- 
in reason to expect other 


life—especially as he died at the early age 
of thirty-one. 


man was the elder Wilson, who, after June, 


1600, was precluded from writing, perhaps — 
on account of failing health, since he died | 


November of the same year. 
The difficulty has been felt by others; thus, 
Fleay* and Hopkinsont are compelled to 


* ‘A Biographical Chronicle of the English 
engl 1559-1642, F. G. Fleay, vol, 2, pp. 


+ Shakespeare’s Doubtful Plays,’ A. F. 
Hopkinson. 


At that time—be it) 


work 
his pen during the last ten years of his | 


It is far more in keeping © 
with the facts to assume that Henslowe’s 


| assume that it was Wilson ‘‘ the younger”’ 
_ who died November, 1600. Fleay says, too, 
that Thomas Heywood, in his ‘ Apology for 
Actors,’ 1612, distinguishes between the two 
Wilsons. An examination of the passage 
in question shows that, as’ in the case of 
Meres, there is no mention of two Wilsons. 
Speaking of the actors Knell, Bentley, Mils, 
Wilson, Crosse, and Lanam, Heywood, in 
fact, states : 

These, since 1 never saw them, as_ being 
hefore my time, I cannot (as an eye-witness 
of their desert) give them that applause, 
which no doubt, they worthily merit ... it 
| were a kinde of sinne to drowne their words 
‘in Lethe, and not commit. their (almost . 
| forgotten) names to eternity. 

This was in 1612, and Heywood, an actor 
himself, is simply talking of those who were 
on the boards before his day. He is cer- 
tainly not discussing Wilson as a dramatist, 
nor does he draw any distinction between 
the elder and the younger. 

Since the only extant play of the Henslowe 
group known to contain Wilson’s hand is 1 
“Sir John Oldcastle,’ this must be included 
in the work of the elder Wilson, if the fore- 
going contentions are accurate; this is, 
indeed, exactly what is borne out by internal 
evidence. Thus, many scenes of the play, 
for example, Act V., Scenes ii., iii., iv., v., vi. 
_and vii., are of the low comedy type common 
‘to the plays of Wilson ‘‘the elder,” and 
‘contain phrases, words and mannerisms, to 
| be found in the work definitely ascribed to 
him. 

Compare : 

(a) The manner in which the [Irishman is 
made to use wrongly dentals and the sound 
' sh: “ Alas, poe mester, Sir Rishard Lee, be 
saint Patricke is rob and cut thy trote for dee 
shaine, and dy money 

with the words of Mercadore, dressed like 
an Italian: 

I judge in my mind a dat me be not vare farr 

From da place where dwels my Lady Lucar : 

But he come an shently mane a soe he doe. 


Shentleman, I praie you heartily let me 
speake you, 

Pray you doe you not know a shentleman 
dat Maister Davy doe call? 


A good a my frend doe axa me no shush 
a question, etc. 


Madona, me be a Mershant, ete. 


Madona, me doe for love of you tinck no 
paine to mash, 

| -And to doe any ting for you me will not 

| grush, etc. 

‘The Three Ladies of London.’ 


Note that the same features are made use 


| 
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of by the writer of Act I., Sc. i., Sir J. O., 
as a mark of Welsh pronunciation : 


Davy. Heare you, Lor shudge, what reason | 


is for this? 
Owen. Cosson pe puse for fighting for our 


Lord? 
1 Judge. Away with them. 
Davy. Harg you, my Lord. 
Owen. Gough my Lorde Herbert’s man’s a 


sh——n kanave. 
Davy. Ise liue and tie in good quarrell. 
Owen. Pray you do shustice; let awl be 
preson. 
Davy. Prison! no. 
Lord shudge, I wooll give you pale, 
good suerty. 
(b) Such vulgar phrases as: 
You whorson Irish dogge, 
with 
Thou horson rascall, 
‘The Three Ladies of London.’ 
Why you horeson villaine, 
“The Pedler’s Prophecy.’ 
This is just the language one might expect 
of an actor of the Tar]ton-Wilson class, com- 
parable to the modern low comedian, but 
with much more licence. 


(c) The use of the term “ gaffar,’’ in 
“What, gaffar Club?’ ‘‘ Come, Gaffar Club, 
unlode, ete.,‘‘ and Kate’s corrupt, ‘‘ Mas 
goffe Club”’ (‘Sir J. O.,’ V., ii.), with: 

You speak too late gaffar, etc. 

Do not forget your selfe gaffar. 

Have you not wares to sell gaffar? 

When do you show gaffar? 

“The Three Lords and Three Ladies.’ 

Several other instances of the use of this 
term occur in the same play. As for the 
use of ‘‘ Mas,’”’ cp. ‘‘ Mas my coossen can 
say his booke well;’”? ‘‘ Masse Fraud;’ 
‘“Mas my Ladie, etc.’’ (‘Three Ladies of 
London ’). 
‘““A4 word with you Mas soulder”’ (‘ The 
Cobler’s Prophecy ’). 

(d) The use of the term ‘‘dizard,’’ in 
‘Come Kate, come to mee, thowse dizeard, 
vfaith.”” ‘* Come, Kate Owdham, thou and 
Ise trimly dizard’”’ (‘Sir J. 0.,’ V., vii.), 


with ‘‘ Where’s this prating Asse, this diz- | 


zardly foole?’’ (‘The C. P.’). 


(ec) The cry of the Irishman: ‘‘ Ahone, 
ahone, ahone”’ (‘ Sir J. O.,’ V. vi.), a call, 
which is very much like that of Raph Cobler 


whooping: ‘‘ Waha how, wa how, holla how | 
Ya ha how” (‘The Cob- | 


ler’s Prophecy ’). 


(f) The use of such words and expletives | 
| 


as: ‘‘yfaith,’’ ‘‘ ifaith,”’ 


Mas scholler be patient ;” 


bots ;”’ ‘‘ by my troth ;”’ ‘‘ be me tro”’ (Irish- 
man); ‘‘by the masse; ‘‘ bur lady.” 

| These are all to be found in Act V. of ‘ Sir 

, John Oldcastle,’ and most, in other parts of 

‘the play; so too are most of them common 
in the plays of Wilson quoted above. ‘A 
bots ’’ occurs once only in Act V., iii., ‘ Sir 
J. O.,’ and once only in Wilson’s play ‘ The 
Three Ladies,’ in the line: ‘‘ A bottes on thy 
motley beard.”’ 


(yg) The use of ‘‘ flowt ”’ or ‘ flowted,”’ in 


Now the lads and the lasses won flowt me 
tod. . » 
ise be so flowted and so showted at... 
‘Sir J. O.,’. V. vii. 
with 
We were arrantly flowted, rayled at, etc. 
But we were arrantly flowted, yet I[ 


thought... 
‘The Three Ladies of London.’ 


(h) The use of the word ‘ lusty,’’ in 

But he is knowne: onely a lusty priest,’ 
‘Sir J. Vay. 

with 


But look sirs, here commeth a lustie lady. 

I will flaunt it and brave it after the lusty 

swash. ‘The Three Ladies of London.’ 

Was not this lustily spoken? 

‘The Cobler’s Prophecy.’ 

Of these, whereas (f), (g) and (h) are 

merely given for their cumulative value, the 

rest of the instances quoted are distinctly 
characteristic of Wilson ‘‘ the elder.” 

The whole of the evidence thus points very 
definitely to the following conclusions :— 

a. In the biographies of the Wilsons 
there has been a transference of facts, 
especially with regard to their dramatic 
activities. 

b. The remarks of Meres relating to 
Robert Wilson refer to one man only, and 
he, Wilson ‘‘ the elder,’’ was the Wilson of 

Henslowe. 


I. Gourvitcx. 


BAN-DOGS. 


ie one of the old ballads regarding Robin 
| Hood we are told that ‘‘ the bold out- 
‘law’? commanded a monk at Fountains 
| Abbey to carry him over the river. The 
friar meekly obeyed, but when Robin then 
roughly ordered him to carry him back again 
the friar took him into the middle of the 
river, dropped him into the deepest part and 
told him either to sink or swim. Robin 
Hood swam to the bank and drew an arrow 
at the monk, who was wearing a steel buckler 
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and so was able to laugh at his adversary. 
Robin had gone specially to try his skill 
with this martial monk and they then set to 
with swords. From ten in the morning till 
four in the afternoon they fought, then 
Robin Hood ‘‘ came to his knees, of the fryar 
to beg a boon.”? This was that he might 
put his horn to his mouth and “blow out 
blasts three.’”’ The boon was granted and 
forthwith fifty yeomen appeared. Then the 
friar claimed a boon : 

To set my fist to my mouth thus 

And to whute out whutes three. 

No sooner had the holy man hooted thrice 
than fifty great ban-dogs came bounding 
from Fountains Abbey. The monk then pro- 
ceeded to lay down conditions for the resump- 
tion of the combat : 

Here is for every man a dog, 

And I myself for thee: 

Nay, by my faith, said Robin Hood, 

Good fryar that must not be. 

Two dogs at once to Robin did go, 

One behind, the other before, 

And Robin Hood’s mantle of Lincoln green, 

Off from his back they tore. 


The yeomen began to draw 


their bows, but the trained ban-dogs caught 
the arrows in their mouths till Little John 
killed three of them with a single shaft. 
Then the monk and Robin Hood “ agreed.’’ 

This legend of Robin Hood was recalled 
to my mind by some interesting references 
to ban-dogs in the fifth of that most valu- 
able series ‘Round Carlisle Cross,’ by Mr. 
James Walter Brown (Thurnam and Co., 
Carlisle). The author tells us that in the 
old border 
suffered,so much as a sort of spring-board 
or buffer in constantly troubled waters) 
stolen cattle might be followed with hound 
and horn into the country of the thieves. 
For this purpose, as well as for general pro- 
tection, ban-dogs were kept not only by 
butchers (who all had them and_ were 
probably the last to retain them) but by 
owners of live-stock generally. Mr. Brown 


quotes from the Court Leet Rolls of the city | 


regarding whose history and tradition he is 
such an authority, thus: 

1597: We find and present every one of them 
that hath a bawne {ban] dog unmusled after 
this day to be in amercement 12d. 

Then follow some instances of fines levied, 
one case being dealt with in detail: 

1662: Whereas we are informed that Robert 
Sawer keep a great dog that may be hurtful 


to children or servants and others, we desire 
that Mr. Mayor would send for the said Robert 


raiding days (when Carlisle | 
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Sawer and cause him either to hang the said 
dog or to keep him muzzled for the prevent- 
ing of further danger. . 

It will be noticed that neither at this 
period nor four years later were the ‘“‘ great 
dogs ”’ called by the old name of ‘‘ ban-dog ”’ 
in these records. Almost all big dogs had 
| come to be known as “‘ mastiffs,’’ and these 
were used not only to guard property and 
to protect the household but also for fighting, 
' baiting bulls, and bears, too, on occasions. 
| Their great virtue—or should I say value ?— 
| was their savageness. Dog-fighting was at 
| this period, and long after, one of the amuse- 
/ ments of both high and low, and these lineal 
' descendants of the ban-dog seem to have been 

ready enough to do combat. The author of 
'the just published volume, has extracted 
from the Court Leet records of 1666 an 
order : 
| ‘That if any person or persons do set any 
mastiff dogs on fighting, which causeth great 
disorder in the streets, or such as do manage 
them thereunto, be committed to the moothall 
for the space of 24hrs or otherwise be pun- 
| ished as Mr. Mayor shall think fit. 
_ Laneham, describing bear-baiting arranged 
| for the amusement of Queen Elizabeth in 
| 1575, speaks of ‘‘a great sort of ban-dogs ”’ 
which were used, and remarks: 


It was a sport very pleasant to see the bear, 
| his pink eyes learing after his enemies, 
' approach; the nimbleness and wit of the do 
| to take his advantage; and the force an 
| experience of the bear again to avoid his 
' assaults: if he were bitten in one place, how 
| he would pinch in another to get free; that 
if he were taken once, then by what shift, 
with biting, with clawing, with roaring, with 
tossing, and tumbling, he would work and 
wind himself from them; and, when he was 
loose to shake his ears twice or thrice with 
the blood and slaver hanging about his 
physiognomy. 

Ban-dogs seem to have been included in the 
pretty extensive kennels of all country- 
houses in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and Professor Wright, in his 
‘Provincial Dictionary,’ gives the word as 
meaning : 

A fierce kind of dog, conjectured by some to 
have been thus named because he was always 
tied up on account of his fierceness. Bewick 
describes it as a cross-breed between’ the 
mastiff and bulldog. 

Wright quotes Davies’ ‘ Scourge of Folly’ 
(1611) : 

But, Grazus, if thy sole repute be bralling, 

A bandogge is thy better, by his balling. 
| Robert Leighton, in his ‘ Complete Book 
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says: 

The name Mastiff was applied to any mas- 
sively built dog. It is not easy to trace the 
true breed amid the various names which it 
owned. Molossus, Alab, Alaunt, ‘Tie-dog, 
Bandog were among the number. The names 
Tie-dog and Bandog intimate that the mastiff 
was commonly kept for guard, but many were 
specially trained for baiting bears, imported 
lions and bulls, 

The ban-dog passed through a number of 
evolutionary stages, and in the oldest book 
on hunting — ‘The Master of Game,’ by 


Edward 2nd Duke of York (c, 1406-13)—we | 


yead of three types even then — ‘‘ aluntes 
gentle,” ‘‘alauntes veutresses’”’ and ‘‘alauntes 
of the butcheries.’’ 
us that these dogs “‘ run at oxen and sheep 


and swine, and at all other beasts, or at | 
men, or at other hounds,’’ adds that men | 


have seen them slay their masters. ‘‘ In 
all manners of ways,’’ he continues, 
‘‘alauntes are treacherous and evil under- 
standing, and more foolish, and more hare- 
brained than any other kind of hound.” 
Of the last type the Duke of York wrote: 


Yhat other kind of alauntes of the butcheries 
is such as you may always see in good towns, 
that are called great butcher’s hounds, the 
which the butchers keep to help them bring 
their beasts that they buy in the country, 
for if an ox escape from the butchers that 
lead him, his hounds would go and take him 
and hold him until his master has come, and 
should help him to bring bim again to the 
town. ‘They cost little to keep, as they eat the 
foul things in the butchers’ row. Also they 
wa 4 their master’s house, they be good for 
bull baiting and for hunting wild boar, whe- 
ther it be with greyhounds at the tryst or 
with running hounds at bay within the covert. 
For when a wild boar is within a strong hatte 
of wood Sw ogee perhaps all day the run- 
ning hounds will not make him come out. 
And when men let such mastiffs run at the 
boar they take him in the thick spires [wood] 
so that any man can slay him, or they may 
make him come out of his strength, so that he 
shall not remain long at bay. 


J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


OLERIDGE’S ‘BALLAD OF THE 


DARK LADIE.’ — Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, in his edition of ‘ The Poems of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’ (Oxford Press), 
has a note indicating that, because of a MS. 
notation of S. T. Coleridge that ‘ The Black 
Ladié’ was 190 lines, he supposes some of 
it may have perished. But Hartley Coleridge 


of the Dog,’ agrees with Wright when he | himself notes, the poem ‘Love’ was first 


The Duke, after telling © 


| published as ‘ Introduction to the Tale of the 
Dark Ladié.’ Now the Introduction, plus 
| the Ballad, would total nearly 190 lines — 
_why need we doubt that S. T. C. counted 


| both as one, and that what we have of them 
is practically all that ever was written ? 


Tuomas 


| ENGLISH PRISONERS IN DENMARK, 
| 1812.—The following, taken from P.R.O. 
' Adm. Med. Misc. 61, is a list of English 
| Prisoners received from Denmark on the 
Island of Anholt, 12 Jan. and 30 April, 
1812: 


Where 
Names. Quality. belonging, 
Walpole, Robert Midshipman 
McDowell, James os 
| Wallace, Alexr. Master Algerine 
Cutter 
| West, Willm, Master’s Mate 
| Banbury ,, Seamen 
| Jarvis, Edmond 
| Grant, Robert 
Lampton, John 
Davis, Wm, ” 
Devonshire, W.J. Midshipman late pew 
Flynn, Stepn. R. do Censor,G.B. 
Rice, Davi do late Hero 
Parker, Joseph do do do 
Anderton, John Seamen St. George 
Rees, Thos. ‘ss 
Hampson, Willm, 
Robertson, George 
Richs, Willm. 
Collins, Michl. 
Donald, Willm, 
McCloud, Danl. 
Rogers, Willm, 
Terry, John 53 St. George 
Teasdale, Ralph a Defence 
Mullins, Thos. ” 
Page, Joseph 
Platt, John ” ” 
Seaton, John Midshipman Ranger. 
H.M. Sip. 
Weeks, Nichs. 38 Plover, 
McQuin, Willm, Seaman 
Signed W. Mavrice, Governor. 
E. H. FarrBRoTHer. 
NEW ECCLESIASTICAL FEAST.—It 
may be interesting to note that Pope 
Pius XI, by an Encyclical addressed to the 
Church, has instituted a new feast, that of 
“ Christ the King,’’ which is to be celebrated 
annually on the last Sunday in October. 
F. E. H. R. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


SUNDAYS AFTER TRINITY: DIS- 


‘2 PENSATIONS FROM FASTING. ad 


Dr. George C. Williamson, in his interest- 
ing book ‘ Curious Survivals’ (1923), makes | 
two statements for which I should be one to | 
have some authority. 

1. He says that the custom of the Church | 
of England in reckoning Sundays from 


Trinity, instead of from Pentecost as on the | 
Continent, is due to Thomas Becket, who | 


was consecrated Archbishop on Trinity | 
Sunday, June 3, 1162. 

To mark the complete change that had taken | 
place in his lite, he thereatter counted the | 
Sundays that follow the day of his consecra- 
tion according to their relationship to Trinity | 
Sunday, and the practice that he adopted has | 


been accepted by the Anglican communion | 


ever since he was canonis (p. 163). 
’ I know that a festival i. honour of the 
Trinity was introduced, according to Gervase, 
of Canterbury, into England by Becket in 
1162. 

2. Dr. Williamson says 

It is still possible to obtain a faculty from 


the Archbishop of Canterbury, tor the special | 


privilege of eating flesh during Lent. 
{t has been so granted within comparatively 
recent days, and the original Tudor faculty 
seal is still in use. (p. 163). 
Lawrence PHILLIPS. 
Theological College, Lichfield. 


ALPHONSE DE ROCCA. — Can any one 


tell me the date and circumstances of 


the death of Alphonse de Rocca, Mme de | 


Stael’s son by her second marriage? He | 
was born 1812, and soon after his mother’s 


‘death in 1817, was taken in charge by his | 


half-sister, the Duchesse de Broglie, and her | 
husband. This excellent couple seem to_ 
have done their best for the poor boy, who, | 
to judge from various intimations, had | 
feeble health and an imperfect mental 
development. The last mention of him 
which I can find occurs in 1832, in a letter 
from Guizot to the de Broglie family. After | 
that—silence. When did he die, and how? 


WEDDINGTON | (WITHERINGTON). | doubled up and unconscious... . 
am very anxious to find out something | . the third week 
‘concerning Sir Henry Weddington or Wither- | 


ington and Elizabeth Weddington Prose il 
ington, I believe his wife. 
were great friends with Queen Elizabeth, 
and she granted them, among other things, | 
the Manor of Norton Bavant, Wilts. 
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I have some correspondence from her dated 
| Feb. 10, 1589. Can any person give me 
| any details ? 

JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


HE BERKELEY: MR. GRANTLEY.— 
Was this gentleman an ex-Master of 
Hounds in 1845? If so, I shall be obliged if 
I can learn his full name, the date of his birth 
‘and death and any other pertinent details. 
Hocu GiLapstone. 
Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 


[YPHUS FEVER IN IRELAND. — Can 
anyone inform me where I can find in- 

‘formation about the effects of the typhus 

fever epidemic which raged in Ireland in 

| 1816, 1817 and 1818? 

NIELAN. 


AXTER PRINTING. — In Gideon Man- 
tell’s ‘ Illustrations of the Geology of 
Sussex,’ published in 1827, are several plates 
‘* Printed by Baxter.’’ Is it known if these 
were the work of George Baxter, who in that 
year went to London, or his father John, 

then in business at Lewes? 

Rowand AvsTIN. 


| A WHALE STORY. —I have just read. 

and have before me, a most amazing 
whale story. It occurs at pp. 298-301 of 
|‘ Sixty-three Years of Engineering’ by Sir 
' Francis Fox, M.Inst.C.E. (John Murray, 
1924). The author speaks of it as “‘ a well- 
- accredited instance in recent times of a man 
being swallowed by a whale and being rescued 
alive after remaining many hours in its 
stomach. ” The incident is said to have 
been ‘‘ carefully investigated by two scientists 
/—one of whom was the late M. de Parville, 
the scientific editor of the Journal des 
Débats of Paris.”? The leading details of 
‘the story are:—In Feb., 1891, the whaling 
ship Star of the East was near the Falkland 


‘Islands. James Bartley accidentally fell 
into the sea. A whale was subsequently 
| killed and ‘‘in a few hours ”’ the crew were 


cutting up the body. ‘‘ They worked all 

| day and part of the night.’”” Next morning 

_the stomach was hoisted on to the deck, 
and inside was found the — sailor. 


At the end 
he had entirely recovered 
from the shock and resumed his duties. 


| he lost his senses [when in the whale] through 
fright and not from lack of air... He could 


I believe they | onally breathe, but the heat was terrible . 


the next he remembered was being in the 


' captain’s cabin. 


Sir Francis Fox states that M. de Parville 
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‘died during the late war. I therefore 


applied for information to the subsequent | 


editor of the paper,..... Rather more 
than twelve months later, Nov. 2, 1919, he”’ 
sent me ‘‘ an English translation which M. 
de Parville had himself used.’’ 

In the foregoing I have purposely men- 


tioned all names and dates that are given, | 


in the hope that some one or more of your 
readers may be able to give me the references 
to reports of the event which surely must 
have been published in 1891 when it is said 
to have occurred. It is just the sort of story 
the Press love to get hold of, and it has con- 
siderable physiological interest, so one thinks 
that the British Medical Journal and The 
Lancet must have investigated it, especially 
as it is stated that ‘‘on the return 
of the vessel to England, Bartley went to 
a London hospital to be treated for the 
injury to his skin—but what occurred is not 
in the record.’’ The second ‘‘ scientist ”’ is 
not named, though after a ‘‘ careful investi- 
gation by two scientists’? one would expect 
them to issue a report, and that, if it con- 
tained information of the foregoing character, 
it would be severely criticised. 
A. E. ACKERMANN. 


HE RUINS OF ARCON.—Can any reader 


give me any information respecting 


these ruins? They were reached by proceed- | 


ing from Constantinople to Domoasdery; 
thence by following the shore, and finally by 
striking across country for five or six miles 


a. 


FRENCH PUBLISHING, XVII AND 
XVIII CENTURIES. — Is there any 
English work on French booksellers and pub- 
lishers (éditeurs) and their methods in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? What 
is the best French authority on the subject? 

Could any reader most kindly inform me 
in what respects French and English methods 
in production and sale of books differed 
during these centuries? Were they then as 
different as they now are? I am particularly 
interested in Barbin, who was the éditeur of 
‘La Princesse de Cléves,’ and should be giad 
t> know where the fullest account of him 
may be found. Similar information about 
the biography of any French bookseller of 
these two periods would be very welcome. I 
would also ask where, in the seventeenth 
century, there was publishing of books, out- 
side of Paris. 

Oo N: 


to the history of the use and symbolism 
of salt. How far back can its use be traced ? 
Some authorities are now found to pronounce 
it deleterious. On what is the opinion of 
its healthfulness grounded ? What first 
brought it into connection—well-known to be 
frequent—with sacrifice? Where could 
I find folk-lore on the subject ? 
been its chief significance as a symbol ? 
KD HAND: USE AS SYMBOL.-—Il am 


anxious to discover all the uses of the. 


red hand as a symbol in any time or country 
and in any form. (The Red hand of Ulster 
I already know about). Especially I desire 
notes on the significance (a) of position, i.e., 
pointing left or right horizontally ; vertically, 
up or down; and (b) of colour of back- 
‘ground: azure, black, green, etc. Has a red 
hand any place in the picture-writing of any 
ancient nation? Heraldic notes would be of 


much use to me, and also notes connecting 


the red hand with religious symbolism or 


ritual. 
G. W. H. 

‘© OF FLESH.” —1 read in an 

ancient cookery book: ‘‘ Take Barage, 
cool langdebef. persel. bet. orage. auance. 
violet. faway. and fenkel. and whane they 
buth sode: presse them wel smale cast them 
in good broth and seethe hem, and sume hem 
forth.’? This is ‘‘ eowt of flesh.”’ Can any 


reader give the meaning of the word Eowt / 
G. W. H. 


(FHAEMAN, OF TUTSHAM HALL, CO. 


grooms of the Chamber of Henry VIII, pur- 
chased Tutsham Hall late in that reign 
(Hasted, ‘ Kent,’ vol. ii., p. 295). He mar- 
ried Barbara, daughter of Richard Herenden, 
of West Farleigh, and had issue: 

(1) Thomas Chapman. 

(2) a daughter, m. James Busbridge, re- 

| married to — Pettenden. 

| (3) Susan, m. Anthony Bredham. 

(4) Margaret, m. John Polhill (Polley), 
of Preston in Shoreham, Co. Kent. 

(5) Joan, m. Avery Gyles. 

The will of Thomas Chapman, dated 10 
Dec., 1563, was proved (Rochester) 12 April, 
1564. 
footman,’”’ is an overseer. The 
Barbara, his widow, who held Tutsham Hall 
for life, dated 20 May, 1582, was proved 


(P.C.C., 8 Leicester) 21 Nov., 1588. Her 


'“ eousin’’? James Clerke is executor. 
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GALT.—1 should be very glad of references. 


What has. 


KENT.—Thomas Chapman, one of the- 
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Thomas Chapman the younger died v.p., 


leaving a son, Henry. 

Henry Chapman succeeded to Tutsham 
Hall on the death of his grandmother, and 
sold it before 1603 to Edward Lawrence. 
His wife, living in 1582, was perhaps sister 
of Nicholas Carew, of East Farleigh (cxlix. 
314, 353, 449). He left issue a son, Henry, 
and four daughters: Ellen, who m. John, 
son and heir of Edward Lawrence (cxlix. 
152, 212), Elizabeth, Susan and Mary. The 
will of Henry Chapman the younger, who 
died s.p., dated 30 Aug., was proved (P.C.C., 
82 Harte) 23 Oct., 1604. 

Can any one supply any further informa- 
tion about this family ? 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs, 

Constitutional Club, W.C. 


EPYS’S EYESIGHT.—It will be remem- | 
bered that in May, 1660, Pepys, on) 


board the Naseby, in the thick of preparation 
for receiving the King on board and bringing 
him home, himself fired a gun in salute to 


Charles, who had come down to the Dutch | 


shore. Says Pepys (May 22): 
The Gun over against my cabin I fired myself 


to the King, which was the first time that he | 


had been saluted by his own ships since this 
change; but holding my head too much over 
the gun I had almost spoiled my right eye. 

Next day he notes: 

I waked very merry, only my eye was very 
Ho Ns ill in the morning from yesterday’s 

urt. 

Has it ever been suggested that this acci- 
dent had anything to do with the eye trouble 
which cut short the Diary ? 

L. N. R. 


‘ONSULAR JURISDICTION. — When 
and by what state were consuls, co 
iomine, first appointed? In what places do 
consuls still exercise jurisdiction over their 
own nationals? By what code of laws is 


their judicial action governed, and is there | 


any international system of agreement in the 
exercise of jurisdiction between the several 
consuls, belonging to different States, in the 


same place? 
E. H. R. 


HAMILTON - POTTER 
CHELSEA.—Can any reader help me 


to trace the record of a marriage between | 


James John (or James) Hamilton and 
Juliana (or Julia) Potter, which took place 
in Chelsea or the neighbourhood between 
1839-1841. They were first cousins and the 
marriage was known to be a clandestine one. 
The Registrar General cannot find the entry 


MARRIAGE, | 


in his records. Compulsory Registration 
_in England commenced in July 1, 1837, but 
it is gathered that for the first few years the 
official records were by no means correct. 
| This may be observed from the number of 
‘entries in manuscript which will be found 
‘interpolated in the printed records about 
‘that period. 
The persons concerned lived a long life 
together, and both sons and daughters have 
stated that they had seen the certificate (now 
lost sight of) many times, but do not recollect. 
the place where the ceremony took place. 
Only one daughter of the marriage survives. - 
What are the best means of substantiating 
the marriage to keep the descent unbroken ? 
Official searches have been made in the 
records of licences and special licences at the 
Bishop of London’s Registry and those of 
the Vicar General. Would it be desirable 
and of value for the surviving daughter to 
swear an affidavit? Both the families were 
well-known in Chelsea. The uncle of 
Juliana Potter (with whom she lived from 
early childhood) dwelt by a common which 
existed at that time near King’s Road. 
Juliana Potter’s father, James Potter, died 
in the service of the East India Company, 
| where he probably held the rank of Captain. 
Her uncle was William Potter, whose son 
Henry became a medical man and practised 
'in or near Sloane Street, Chelsea, for some 
years, but retired many years before his 
death. He is buried in Bedford Cemetery. 
Sypvey J. HaMirton. 
8, Gorse Drive, Gorse Hill, 
Stretford, Manchester. 
CHOCOLATE.—Mr. AmsBrose Heat 
| in his ‘London Tradesmen’s Cards’ 
“notes the card of ‘‘the only makers of Sir 
| Hans Sloane’s ‘ Milk Chocolate.’’’ I do 
‘not find a reference to ‘‘ milk chocolate”’ 
either under ‘chocolate’ or ‘milk’ in the 
|‘ N.E.D.’ and was under the impression that 
it was a nineteenth century product, originat- 
ing in Switzerland. Is there any reference: 
describing Sir Hans Sloane’s ‘‘ milk choco- 
late ’’? 
R. Hepcer WatLAce. 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM : CHURCHES 
UNDER HIS INVOCATION, — Are 
‘there any churches dedicated under the in- 
vocation of St. John Chrysostom (a) in Eng- 
jland; (b) on the European continent; (¢) 


‘in the United States —either alone or in 


B. A. R. 


"association with any other saint. 
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Replies. 


KENT: A WELSH FARM NAME 
(exlix. 444). 


WitHour venturing to follow Mr. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS in speculation about 
the etymology and origin of this name in Car- 
narvon, | may remind him that it occurs in 
Westmorland also, where the pretty little 
river Kent has furnished a title, first to the 
valley and then to the parish and town of 
Kendal (Kent-dale), the full name of 
the latter being Kirkby-in-Kendal. But 
that very name, Kendal, shows how little 
reliance can be placed upon the modern 
spelling and pronunciation of place-names, 
for as much as Kendal in Yorkshire is 
written ‘‘ Cheldal’’ in ‘ Domesday.’ It is 
possible, of course, that Kent in Carnarvon 
and Kent in Westmorland represent the 
same word, seeing that Welsh was probably 
in early times the vernacular of the Britons 
from the Lands End to Dumbarton. In com- 
pound place-names I know of only one con- 
stant guide to meaning —- namely, stress, 
which is invariably on the qualitative 
syllable. In Teutonic or English names the 
qualitative is usually prefixed; in Celtic 
names it is usually suffixed, though there ex- 
ceptions occur, as when Benmore, the common 
designation of ‘‘a big hill’? appears in 
Caithness and Aberdeenshire as Morven, the 
stress following the qualitative syllable. 
Railway usage sometimes obscures the mean- 
ing of a name by shifting the stress, pro- 
nouncing Carlisle as Carlisle, but local 
speakers remain faithful to the true sound. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 

Perhaps the Welsh farm has received that 
name from some of the old Welsh drovers. 
Many Southwalian drovers used to relate 
their experiences as drovers of cattle from 
the Welsh fairs, and very often spoke of 
‘*Glan Mor Kent,”’ the ‘‘ sea-coast of Kent,’’ 
as the limit of their peregrinations. Per- 
haps there lived at that particular place 
sometime one of those old Welsh drovers. 

J. Evans. 

Velindre, Carms. 


ARLY WRITING MASTERS (exlix. 


443). — Your correspondent will find | 


something of what he wants in W. Anderson 


Smith’s book ‘ According to Cocker—the pro- | 
. gress of Penmanship from the earliest times ’ 
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' (Paisley, 1887), and in ‘ Manuscript writing 
‘and lettering,’ published by J. Hogg (1918). 
Epwarp Herron- 
Though not quite within the period 
mentioned by Mr. Heat it may be of 
interest to refer to James Henry Lewis 
(1786-1853), of Ebley, near Stroud, of whom 
there is a notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Lewis is 
now remembered more for his system of 
shorthand, but in his day he had a great 
reputation as a writing-master. The follow- 
ing work by him is not given in the 

The Best Method of Pen-Making, illustrated 
hy particular instructions for the movement 
of the hand and arm; also, by _ practical 
observations on the true position of the body, 
ete., when sitting to write. To which are 
added, Directions for holding the pen pro- 
perly, and many other secrets worth knowing 
to those who wish to write well. By James 
tlenry Lewis, of Ebley, near Stroud, Glouces- 
tershire; Inventor and, Original Teacher of 
the New Method of riting; Author of 
various Publications on Writing, Short Hand, 
&e., &c. London: Printed for the Author, and 
sold by him at The Royal Systematic Writing 
Academy, 104, High Holborn, 1820. 

Plate I (frontispiece) illustrates five of 
‘*Lewis’s Patent Fountain Pens.’’ There 
are three other plates of quill pens. 

Rotanpd AUSTIN. 

‘IGHTEENTH CENTURY THEO- 

LOGICAL COLLEGES (cxlix. 316). — 
There were no Theological Colleges of the 
Church of England in 1797. (See the 
article ‘ Theological Colleges’ in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of English Church History,’ edited 
by S. L. Ollard, 1912). And apparently 
the only Roman Catholic seminaries in Eng- 
land at the time were Ushaw and Oscott, 
neither of which is in the South. Possibly 
some Nonconformist College may suit the 
conditions, 

PHILLIPS. 


QHARMING OF WARTS (cxlviii. 439; 
exlix. 14, 52, 196, 230, 302, 339, 357, 408, 
449). — Mr. C. Kegan Paul, in his 
‘Memories’ (1899), p. 49, says: 
Men of my age, looking back to their school- 
days will remember that almost every boy 
‘had warts on his hands... There was a poor 
| fellow with whom warts had grown into a 
‘regular skin disease. Not only were his 
hands so covered with these excrescences that 
he could hardly do a stroke of work without 
/making them bleed, but his whole spine was 
/ set with them and his face not free. ‘The 
‘schoolmaster charmed them, and in a few 
weeks every trace of them had disappeared. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
| Theological College, Lichfield. 
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METAL BADGE (cxlix. 369). — May not Timbs, in his ‘ Curiosities of London,’ 
these letters mean ‘‘ Parish Poor’’? | gives many particulars of the London dairies 
In the Churchwardens’ accounts of Cowden and concludes by saying: =~ 
Parish in Kent, is evidence that between | Asses milk is a restorative of our day and 
1690 and 1702 badges were issued to the a fashionable conceit in Gay’s London, where 
recipients of relief. Eighty letters were 
bought at 2d. the pair, and in one case relief — 
was withheld from a woman for not wearing | 
the badge. The village tailor was paid by | 
the Parish officers for sewing on the badge. | 
It would be interesting if any correspondent 
could tell of any known examples of such | 


Before proud Gates attending Asses bray, 
Or arrogate with solemn Pace the Way; 
These grave Physicians with their Milky 


ear 
The Love-sick Maid and dwindling Beau 
repair. 
* Trivia;’ 6. ii. 


badges | I have found no instances of asses’ milk 
: Guy Ew1rxec. | being sold outside London and suburbs. 
AMBROSE 
EORGE EVELYN: MARRIAGE Beaconsfield. 


LICENCE WANTED (cxlix. 424, 464). 
Manning and Bray, ‘ History of Surrey,’ RADE CARDS AND BILLHEADS OF 
ii. 328, contains a short account of this DAIRYING INTEREST (exlix. 444).— 
George Evelyn, and gives a pedigree at p.. A search through a collection of Tradesmen’s 
329. According to this he was married once Cards of the eighteenth century for records 
only, to Mary, daughter of Thomas Garth, | of Cheesemongers produces only the three 
of Morden, Surrey, who survived him and | following examples :— 
married Charles Boone. His father, George _ Amos Chinner. _Cheesemonger in Blen- 
Evelyn (d. 1699), was married twice, as was | heim Street, New Bond Street—bill dated, 
also his daughter Ann, and possibly this has 1768. 
given rise to misconception. __ Robert Green. Cheesemonger at The Dairy 

Wirrr1p Hooper. Maid and Churn, No. 129, near the Half 
ROUSSILLON | Moon Inn in the Borough, 17—. 

(cxlix, 444). — An account of the ser- | W. & E. Mighell. © Grocers and cheese- 
vices and uniform, and a list of colonies, of Endeof hay 
the Royal Roussillon will be found in Tome | any stone — 

iv., pp. 220-228 of ‘ Histoire de |’infanterie 

Francaise’ by General Susane, Paris, 1876. |, This last is one of a small collection of 
F. J. Hupreston. bills which were incurred by Edward Gibbon, 

PURVEYORS OF ASSES’ MILK (exlix the historian, when he was living at No. 4; 


Bentinck Street, in 1781. 
444).—In addition to the two instances & 


EGIMENT ROYAL 


quoted by your correspondent, I have half-a-— 


dozen other cards of this itinerant trade, 
nearly all members of which adopted the sign 
of the Ass and Foal. One, however, has a 


more unusual sign and I may perhaps be 


allowed to quote his quaint card, which 
runs : 

Asses Milk Sold and Asses carefully drove to 
any Person’s House in the City or Suburbs; 
also to Islington, Stoke Newington, Hackney, 
ete. Likewise Asses bought and sold or lett 
out by the Month to such Persons as desire to 
keep them at their own houses by John Parke 
at the sign of the ROSEMARY BRANCH, near 
Islington. 


. . .* * * Also Asses sent to any part of | 


England. 


On the back of the card, which is a folio | 


sheet, surmounted by a vigorous woodcut of 
the traditional Ass and Foal, is a bill 
dated May 31, 1769. ‘‘ Drank of Milk 109 
days half a pint a Day at 9 pence ye half 
pint £4. 1. 9.” 


‘ Boyne’s. 
Tokens’ is given ‘‘ No. 2630. Ob: At - the 
| Deary - Made = A Woman Churning. Rev: 
| In:S:Katharns -1635=W.S. W.—jd.” 

‘*S. Katharns”’ is St, Katherine’s by the 
' Tower. 

The Dairymaid was a favourite sign with 
cheesemongers; see the following token :— 

‘No. 2631. Ob. Iohn Whithorne at = A 
woman churning. Rev: Katharns - Ches- 
mvynget =1.8.W.—4d.”’ 

In London and district twenty-three. 
seventeenth century tokens of cheesemongers 
are recorded 

AmprosE Heat. 

Beaconsfield. 

HE GREEN PARK, PICCADILLY 

(cxlix. 445).—In 1829 the Chelsea Water- 
works Company constructed an immense 


park, 


reservoir in the north-east corner of the 
opposite Stratton Street; it was 
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capable of containing 1,500,000 gallons. This 
reservoir was removed about 1855. 
ALFRED SypNEY LEwIs, 
Librarian. 
M* CHRONICLE OF BRISTOL (cxlix. 
443). — The original MS. of Adams’s | 
Chronicle of Bristol was acquired by the late 
Francis F. Fox, of Yate House, Glos., who} 
had it transcribed by Miss E. Salisbury, of | 
the Record Office, and printed by Messrs. | 
Arrowsmith, of Bristol, in 1910. | 
Rotanp AvsTIN. 
The history of Adams’s Chronicle of | 
Bristol is as follows. In 1821, when Seyer | 
wrote his ‘ History of Bristol and Neighbour- | 
hood,’ the MS. was in the possession of 
Charles Joseph Harford. It passed into 
the hands of the late Rev. F. K. Harford, a_ 
Minor Canon of Westminster, and on the: 
dispersion of his library in 1907 came into 
the possession of the late Mr. Francis F. 
Fox, a well-known Bristol archeologist. In) 
1910 he published it, and gave the foregoing | 
facts in a prefatory note. It was printed 
by Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith, Quay Street, 
Bristol (pp. 292), and contains a good deal of | 
English history. | 
C. Roy HupDLesTon. | 
19, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. | 


HE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA: | 

FACT OR PROPAGANDA (exlix. 279, | 
317, 392, 426, 448). —The Christian name | 
of the senior merchant, Reveley, who perished | 
in the Black Hole is given at the last refer- | 
ence as George. In Mr. 8S. ©. Hall’s list of | 
Europeans and others in the English, 
factories in Bengal in June, 1756, it is given | 
as Roger. Mr. S. C. Hall’s list was com-. 
piled from the official records of the East. 
India Company. 


FRANK PENNY. | 


TATUE OF GENERAL DESSAIX: | 
DESAIX (exlix. 443). — The following | 
quotations are from ‘ Petit Larousse Illustré,’ | 
edition 1913: 
Desaix VeyGoux (ze-de-ve-ghou) (Louis), 
général frangais, né au chateau d’Ayat, pres | 
Riom. II] se distingua & l’armée du Rhin en 
1796, et, aprés la retraite de Moreau, défendit 
Kehl pendant deux mois. II suivit Bonaparte 
en Orient et conquit la haute Egypte. 
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'masses of Austrians. 
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noise of the cannon, when with his division 


_in another direction, hastened with his six 


thousand fresh troops towards Marengo. 
His division stopped the Austrian troops. 
Desaix putting himself at the head of a regi- 
ment charged the enemy. He was killed at 
the commencement of the action, hit by a 
bullet in the lung. ‘‘ Hide my death” 
were his only words. His soldiers seeing 
him fall were so exasperated that they pre- 
cipitated themselves with great fury upon the 
The enemy was also 
attacked on its flank, and Kellermann made 
a decisive charge with his squadrons. The 
Austrian column was cut in two, and thus 
on 14 June, 1800, the Austrians under Melas 
were routed, and in a single day Italy was 
under the domination of Bonaparte. The 
latter was fond of Desaix, and is reported 
to have said ‘‘ Ah! que la journée eit été 
belle, si le soir, j’avais pu embrasser Desaix 
sur le champ de bataille!’’ The late Field- 
Marshall Sir Evelyn Wood, in his ‘Achieve- 
ments of Cavalry,’ 1897, states ‘‘ Desaix 
ordered the 9th Light Infantry to advance. 
As they moved forward Desaix fell dead, 
struck in the back by an accidental shot from 


/one of his own men, the bullet passing 


through his heart... . his fall was un- 
noticed until a sergeant asked an officer if 
he might appropriate the dead man’s coat.” 
This does not agree with what I have 
written above, the facts of which I took from 
‘Lecons Complétes d’Histoire de France,’ 
G. Ducoudray, 1919. 

Denon (Dominique-Vivant, baron), graveur 
frangais, né & Chalon-sur-Saéne, directeur- 
énéral des musées francais sous le premier 
Empire (1747-1825). 

Riom, the old capital of the Dukes of 
Auvergne, is about nine miles north from 
Clermont Ferrand. Is it possible that a 


statue exists at this place to Desaix (not 


Dessaix), or that one did exist, or that one 
was made and never placed in position there, 
or at any other place, say Marengo, owing 
to changes in the Government in 1814? 
Search in a Guide to France would likely 
answer the question. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


“* Le pouce de la statue du Général Dessaix 


détermina le gain de la bataille de Marengo, donné par Napoléon’ au Baron Denon” is 


-en marchant au secours de Bonaparte avec! 
le réserve qu’il commandait, et fut tué au! 
milieu d’une charge qui décida de la victoire. 
Desaix était généreux et équitable; les Egyp- 
itiens l’avaient surnommé le Sultan juste. | 
(1768-1800). 


At the above battle Desaix hearing the! 


probably from the gigantic statue which was 
ordered by the great Emperor in 1809, a few 
days after the Battle of Wagram, and never 
completed. At a luncheon in honour of the 


|event at Vienna Napoleon saluted him as 


the ‘‘ Intrépide,”’ and his fellow natives of 
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Savoy called him ‘‘ le Bayard de la Savoie.” 
He was also created a ‘‘ Comte de 1’Empire ”’ 
on this occasion, The most picturesque 
account of Joseph Marie, Comte Dessaix, is 


in the ‘ Biographie des Célébrités Militaires | 


des Armées de Terre et de Mer,’ by M. C. 
Mullié (Paris, Poignavant, 1851, pp. 424, et 
sey). As the author reminds us: ‘‘ Son 
nom est gravé parmi ceux de la face Nord 
de l’ Are & Triomphe de |’Etoile.”” This is 
General Comte Dessaix’s most important 
memorial, 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton. 

|\We have printed both these replies, as they 
may be uéeful in bringing out the fact that 
there were two contemporary French soldiers 
of similar name. 
was Joseph-Marie Dessaix (1764-1834); the 
other, of whom CoLoNneL SovutHaAm writes, was 
the more famous Louis-Charles-Antoine Desaix 
de Veygoux, who fell at Marengo (1768-1800), 
Larousse, ‘ Grand Dictionnaire,” gives account 
of both]. 

URNAMES ENDING IN -YER (cxlix. 

425).—The following surnames appear in 

‘ Bardsley’s English Surnames’ and Lower’s 
‘Essays on English Surnames ’: — Bowyer, 
Conyers, Fryer, Lokyere, Lyer, 
Player, Sayer, Sayers, Siveyer, Boyer, Col- 
yer, Cryer, Creyer, Denyer, Dyer, Dyere, 
Lanyer, Moneyer, Panyer, Sawyer, Sivyer, 
Swyer, Tawyere, Whityer, Woodyer, Wool- 
buyer. 


To ascertain the relative distribution of | 


them over the various counties of England, 
see Kelly’s County Directories. 
ALFRED SypDNEY LEwIs, 

Constitutional Club, W.C. Librarian. 

Here are a few other examples :—Bayer, 
Boryer, Bryer, Byer, Dyer, Fryer, Goodyer, 
Hayer, Herkermeyer, Mayer, Myer, Player, 
Piyer, Seyer, Syer, Tillyer, Tyer, Wyer. 

I am interested in this subject, and am 
compiling the names of old war veteran 


recipients of medals and decorations which | 


have parted company with their owners, and 
come under the hammer. The task is rather 
huge, but since the records at the Admiralty 
and War Office are not accessible to the 
public regarding rank and file, it may prove 
useful to others. The dates run from 1796, 
and include all actions. Many curious 


things turn up, and names of those who have 
held exalted positions are in no small num- 
ber, including an array of very uncommon 
cognomens, together with the units in which 
they served. 

My interest in medals (since they bear 
names) as well as in surnames, prompted me 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The subject of the query | 


Meyer, 


‘to compile a list, and I shall be pop to 
' give data, etc., upon any name free of charge 
should it occur in my lengthy- roll. 

A. NEwNHAM. 

14, Silchester Road, Portsmouth 

The following instances of this type of sur- 
name have come under my own personal know- 
ledge :—Bowyer, Hillyer, Lockyer and Saw- 
yer. 

Wheatley’s ‘Romance of Names,’ 1914, 
gives the following as still in use :—Curryer, 
Fevyer, Synyer, Tawyer and Woodyer. 

H. AsKEw. 

Spennymoor. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine Library for 
Middlesex gives Edmonton as the birthplace 

/of an Elizabeth Sawyer, subject of the play, 
‘The Witch of Edmonton,’ by Rowley, Decker 
'and Ford. She was executed in 1621. 


A. L. Cox. 

Metheringham, Lines. 

Goodyer may be added to this list. There 
is a reported case of litigation between 
Murrell and Goodyer, in which one had 
contracted to sell some real estate to the 
other. The purchaser, on examining the 
abstract, discovered that a third party was 
entitled to the property, and purchased that 
party’s right for a trifle, and then claimed 
to hold the property. The Court, however, 
| decided that the vendor was entitled to the 
' benefit of this purchase. When I was prac- 
| tising at the Bar, I had a memoria technica 
for this decision, as follows :— 

A purchaser found out a fiaw in Murrell 

versus Goodyer: 

But when he tried to buy it up, the Court 

exclaimed, Ah, would yer? 
1) 


~GTOOLBALL (exlix. 444). — Joseph, of 

Exeter, or Josephus Iscanus, medieval 
Latin poet and native of Exeter, was the 
author of ‘ De Bello Trojano.’ An account 
of him will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

PAlLLow (PAILLOU), MINIATURE 

PAINTER, c. 1801 (cxlix. 443).—Peter 
Paillou, miniature painter, flourished from 
1763 to about 1800, exhibiting during these 
years at the Society of Artists, the Free 
Society, and the Royal Academy, sixty-eight 
miniatures being exhibited at the latter 
| place. His studio was established in Lon- 
don for the greater part of this time, his 
address being 9, White Lion Row, Islington 
(1786-7); 66, Harley Street (1788-1793) : 
and 1, Charlotte Street, Portland Place 
(1794-1800). 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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if 
Beek BORROWERS (12 S. ix. 398, and 
references there given).—The following | 
additional items I have lately noted on book- 
plates in my possession : 


Si quis hune librum rapiat, scelestus atque | 
furtivis manibus prehendat pergat ad tetras | 
acherontis undas non rediturus. \ 


Hee hoe dothe thys boke borowe, 
An yt dothe né brynge backe 
Certys, shal he hav sorowe, 
An comforte shall hee lacke. 


As gold restricted in its circulation, 

Diminishes the commerce of a Nation, 

So Books, the precious ore of mental pelf, 

Ought not to lie and moulder on the shelf, 

Dr. Friend, if with this thought, to cavil you 
incline, 

Pray send this Book when read to rest on 
mine, 

And ere the volume ceases to be lent, 

Twill yield a Jewish interest, cent per cent. 


He that borroweth without return, 
Shall in a warmer climate burn. 


I’m not one of those selfish elves 

Who keep their Treasures to themselves; 
I like to see them kept quite neat-- 

But not for Moth or Worm to eat: 
Thus willingly, to any Friend, 

A Book of mine I’ll freely lend— 

Hoping they’ll mind this good old mean— 
“ Return it soon—and keep it clean.” 


A READER TO THE NEEDER WHEN A READER. 


As all, my friend, through wily knaves, full 
often suffer wrongs, | 

Forget not. pray, when it you’ve read, to 
whom this book belongs, 

Than one, Charles Clark, of Totham Hall, 
none to’t a right hath better 

Awight, that same, more read than some in 

the lore of old black-letter. 

And as ©.C. in Esser dwells—a shire at 
which all laugh— 

His hooks must, sure, less fit seem drest, if 
they’re not bound in calf! 

Care take, my friend, this book you ne’er 
with grease or dirt besmear it; 

While none but awkward puppies will con- 
tinue to “ dog’s-ear” it! 

And o’er my books when book-worms “ grub,’ 
I’d have them understand, 

No marks the margins must de-face from 
any busy “ hand”! 

Marks, as _re-marks, in books of Clark’s, 
when e’re some critic spy leaves, 

It always him so wasp-ish makes, though’ 
they’re but on the fly-leaves! 


Yes, if so they’re used, he’d not de-fer to | 


deal a fate most meet— 

He’d have the soiler of his quires do penance 
in a sheet! 

The Ettrick Hogg—ne’er deemed a bore—his 
candid mind revealing, 
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Declares to beg ‘‘a copy” now’s a mere: 
pre-text for stealing. 

So, as some knave, to grant the loan of this. 
my book may wish me, 

I thus my book-plate here display, lest some- 
such ‘‘ fry ” should dish me! 

—But hold—though I again declare wirn- 
holding I’ll not brook, 

And “a sea of trouble” still shall take to. 
bring book-worms ‘“ to book”! 

.—1860— 
R. EK. THomas. 


OAN OF ARC: OUIDA’S ALLUSION 
(cxlix. 313, 356, 372).—I find that the 


family of Lys referred to in Burke’s ‘ General 


Armory’ is that of Gosport and Lymington, 
whose pedigree appears in Berry’s ‘County 
Genealogies (Hampshire) ’ headed with a 
description of the arms and crest and the 
statement—*Count de Lys: 

* This nobleman (lineally descended from a 
brother, who was ennobled by Charles VII. of 


_ France, in 1429, of the renowned heroine, Joan 


of Arc) was one of those mentioned in the 


list of the proscribed Protestants, at the time 


of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 


_ 1685, but was miraculously rescued from the 


threatened danger, by the successful contriv- 
ance of a friend, who caused him to be 


' smuggled on board a ship bound for Gosport, 


where he was landed, and soon after married, 
and had the following children. The brother 
of the Count inkerited the family estates, and 


‘was created a Marquis. 


I am indebted to Mr. A. S. Lewrs for call- 
ing my attention to this pedigree. What 
was the genealogy 1429-1685, and why were 
the arms altered? In my article p. 356, 
‘de Roy should have been printed “le 
Roy,’”’ ‘‘ D’Eschavannes’s’’ as now writ- 
ten (with the final s in the surname), and 
““armies,’’ armes. 

R. BrncHam ApaMs. 


RUNNING CASHES (cxlix. 349). —- I 
should be glad to see a reply to your 
correspondent’s query under this heading. 
It seems to me likely that ‘‘ Running Cash”’ 
| was merely cash not immediately required 
| for use which it was the usual custom in the 
seventeenth century to deposit with the gold- 
smiths against their receipts, such receipts 
being exchangeable for cash on demand. 


W. Marston AcREs. 


(OPIES OF SAGAS WANTED (exlix. 405).— 
J Mr. Lasorpe should ask Skandinavisk 
Antiquariat, Copenhagen, for their list. They 
have everything in the line required. 
A. G. Morrar. 
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. hold. Whatever the cause, though there is a 
The Library. | great deal of suggestion and-interesting matter 
in his chapters, they are not easy reading, 


| and it is difficult from the two historical ones 
The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by to carry away any very clear impression of 
J. B. Bury, 8. A. Cooke, and I’. E. Adcock. the course of events. 
Vol. III, The Assyrian Empire. (Cambridge The third section seally sets the stage for 
University Press. £1 153.). | the great drama of Greece against Persia, and 
_whets our appetite for Volume IV. Dr. Cary 
HIS instalment of the Cambridge Ancient (deals with early Attica and the States of 
History falls naturally into three parts. Northern and Central Greece. His section on 
Of the first the central theme is the rise and elphi is here the weak point, and it con- 
fall of the Assyrian Empire, of the second tains one bad slip in attributing to the 
| the history of the Hebrews from the monarchy * Homeric Hymn to Apollo’ a statement which 
> to the Exile, of the third the development of it does not make. Mr. Wade-Gery continues 
| the Greek city states and the expansion of | his study of the Dorians and deals also with 
the Greek race round the Mediterannean sea- | the tyrants of the Peloponnesian States. The 


board. chapter, however, which stands out both for 
y As a whole this volume is more successful intrinsic interest and brilliant treatment, is 
1 than its predecessor. ‘The general level of that of Professor Myres upon colonisation. It 
> the writing is higher, and this time the makes some demands, it is true, upon the 

1eader’s appetite is not jaded at the outset 1eader’s previous knowledge, and to all of its 

by being offered as the main dish what was obiter dicta it would be difficult to subscribe 
a at best ‘cottage pie.”” There are perhaps (e.g., that legends of the Argonauts or of 
f signs in the third portion that the disadvan- Heracles against the Amazons reflect memories 
; tvges inherent in a composite history by dif- of earlier settlements from the times of the 
4 ferent hands are likely to become more insis- Sea Raiders), but it is a most stimulating and 
a“ tent as we come to civilisations and periods delightful essay by a geographer who really 
. about which more is known by a greater num- knows Mediterranean lands as well as their 
. ber of people. history. Next in merit, as it seems to us, are 
“ Assyria has been entrusted to one of the Jr. Hogarth’s expert sketch uf Lydia and 
is two young scholars upon whom, fortunately | lonia, and a modest chapter at the end, added 


for the British Museum and English learning, | almost as an afterthought, by the new Pro- 
th mantle of L. W. King appears to have fessor of Ancient History at Cambridge. Its 
: fallen, and Mr. Sidney Smith here shows him- topic is “ the growth of the city state”’; its 


i self a historian as well as an Assyriologist. | apparent simplicity does not conceal its 
His chapters are very well done. In spite of author’s sureness of touch, and it fills what 
the unavoidable disadvantages imposed by the , would have been a serious omission in any 

l- unfamiliar names of persons and places, the | presentation of Greek history as a whole. 

t narrative is vivid, clear, and interesting. He : 
successfully vindicates the Assyrians from the /he Siege of Vienna by the Turks in 1683: 

re current charge of being mere predatury rob- Translated into Greek from Italian by 

5, bers, and emphasises their achievement as the Jeremias Cacavelas. Edited with English 

le first great empire builders, pioneers to whom translation by F. H. Marshall. (Cambridge - 

t- Persia and ultimately Rome were to be University Press. 10s. net.). 

d indebted. ‘The possibility of appreciating the! 

«auses and circumstances of Assyria’s catas- | Qs opposite pages are given the Greek text 
trophic collapes is due to very recent dis-_ made by Cacavelas and the translation of 
coveries. Of this the novelties promised to that into English made by Mr. F. H. Marshall. 
the general reader by the admirable supple- The Greek manuscript has been in the Brit- 

I mentary chapters on the Hittites of Syria ish Museum since 1914. It has never been 

ir (Hogarth), the Northern Nomads (Minns), or printed before. The Italian original which 
the Kingdom of Van (Sayce) may be an indi- | Cacavelas translated was printed and, pub- 

8. cation. Dr. Campbell Thompson writes with | lished in the very year of the siege of Vienna 

| enthusiasm about the ew Babylonian | —1683. It is remarkable that, though thus 

od Empire and estimates, perhaps a little gen- absolutely contemporary, this account should 
he erously, the debt to it of subsequent civilisa- have been ignored by writers on the subject. 

d- tion. Dr. Hali continues the history of Egypt It has not been thoroughly examined and 

in her decrepitude, a necessary but not a very | sifted; if it were to be, reason for the neglect 

ts grateful theme. would probably reveal itself. Meanwhile Mr. 
The middle ge is mainly from the pen | Marshall shows good cause for taking it as a 

ot Dr. Cook. ‘The historical chapters are less | piece of propaganda, hastily drawn up. The 

successful than those in which he summarises , most interesting question about it is that of 

= the cultural and religious developments during the sources drawn upon in composing it, for 
ok the period, emphasising naturally the supreme | while it agrees with some, it differs from 
ey importance of the prophets. erhaps he is | other well-known authorities. The hurry and 


too anxious not to purchase simplification at | the political intention have made the work 
the price of honesty, and possibly eager to | somewhat superficial, oddly proportioned, and 
tell us more than his allotted space wiil fairly | inaccurate in detail—as Mr. Marshall shows 
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os two or three examples; but they also—as 
the editor points out—have given it a certain 
which has its’ value. It 
represents the labours of ‘due amici,” the 
Italian preface tells, of whom one supplied 
principally the matter and the other the form; 
and judging by the versions before us is a 
tolerably spirited piece of writing. 

Jeremias Cacavelas, born in Crete, was a 
learned and much travelled monk, who was 
Abbot of the monastery of Plavicenii in 1687, 
and later went to Jassy, to the court of Con- 
stantine Cantemir. The translation of ‘ The 
Siege of Vienna,’ which is dated Bucharest, 
Dec. 1686, is dedicated to the Voivode of Wal- 
lachia, Servan Cantacuzenos. The occasion of 
Cacavelas’ coming to Bucharest is of great 
interest; it forms an incident in the develop- 
ment of education in Wallachia and Moldavia, 
which was fostered at that time by the ill- 
starred rulers of those countries, and made 
them. in particular, a refuge of Greek cul- 
ture. Cacavelas produced a certain amount 
ot historical work and a few poems, a letter 
to Olearios from Vienna, and a translation of 
Platina’s ‘ De 
his main works to appear in print. Not the 
least of the reasons for welcoming this book is 
the fact that it gives the student access to a 
good body of Greek writing by a scholarly, 
representative author, of an interesting cen- 
tury. glossary of terms which might pre- 
sent difficulties to those acquainted only with 
Ancient Greek has been provided, and_ foot- 

- notes elucidate the text. 


breadth of outlook 


Edited by H. J. 
University Press. 


Dramatic Theory in Spain. 

Chaytor. (Cambridge 

3s. 6d.) 
Ms CHAYTOR, in this unobtrusive little 

book, has done students of Spanish litera- 

ture good service. The attitude of the people 
conversant with letters, in any country, 
towards the great common problems of litera- 
ture is almost as necessary to be known as 
literary works themselves for anyone who 
aims at sound knowledge of literature. But 
this is not, in the case of Spain, very easy to 
come by, and yet, in the case of Spain, more 
desirable than ever, both from certain 
peculiarities of literary history and theory, 
and from the fact that some misconceptions 
on the subject are abroad. Mr. Chaytor gives 
a good, short introduction, and then passages 
from authors writing up to and during the 
“yolden age ’”’—providing in most cases a 
short biographical preface to the extract. 
Ark. The Newcastle Shipwrights’ 

Play. With a modernised version by M.S.D. 

‘Printed by M. S. Dodds, 61 & 63, Quayside, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 

HIS small booklet of twenty pages should 

not be missed by the student of medieval 

drama. It contains the Shipwrights’ contribu- 
tion to the cycle of miracle plays furnished 


Printed and Published by the Bucks 
Wycombe. in the County of Bucks. 


Vita summorum pontificum,’ : 
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second of a series of at least twenty-four 
plays whereof the names of fourteen remain, 
but no MS. This ‘ Noah’s Ark ’—the one sur- 
vivor—has been preserved through having been 
printed in Bourne’s ‘ History of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.’ It is a rough piece, but tolerably 
vigorous, with sundry telling lines in it, and 
some interesting old words. It might be used 
to furnish proot that, in the mouth of the 
unlettered amateur actor, verse, of this simple 
kind, comes with more force than prcese. The 
situation is that of the building of the ark by 
Noah, the interference of the Devil by means 
of Noah’s wife, who is ‘‘ whunt and slee ”’— 
“quaint and sly ’—and the accomplishment 
of the task with help of an Angel. 


WE are glad to draw attention to three excel- 
lent additions to the Oxford series of ‘The 
World’s Classics ’: Congreve’s Comedies, with 
a delightfully written and suggestive intro- 
duction, by Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, which should 
dispel some misconceptions, though we doubt 
if it is an interpretation of Restoration drama 
that will finally hold the field; a Selection of 
Johnson’s Letters with u few luminous pages 
signed by the well-known and authoritative 
initials ‘““R. W. C.”; and Trelawny’s ‘Adven- 
tures of a Younger Son,’ to which Miss E. 
Colburn Mayne provides a sympathetic and 
competent Introduction. 


Mr. Trropore BrstermMan, of 63, Boundary 
Road, London, N.W.8, writes to us:—‘I am 
working at a revised and much enlarged 
edition of ‘The Mystic Rose’ by the late 
Mr. Ernest Crawley, which will appear in two 
volumes next autumn. I am anxious to 
secure a second-hand copy of the book, but it 
is unobtainable through the booksellers. If 
any reader would like to sell his copy or to 
exchange it for a copy of the new edition, and 
will write to me, I shall be much obliged.” 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
, quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
; the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 


| Wauen answering a query, or referring to an 

|article which has already appeared, corres- 

| pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
re — the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


Free Press, Ltd...at their Offices, High Street. 


a NOTES AND QUERIES. 
by the different guilds of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
at the Feast of Corpus Christi about the ‘ 
middle of the fifteenth century. It formed the : 
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